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Motes. - 


THE PSEUDONYM “JACOB 
LARWOOD.’: 


Pror. W. A. CRAIGIE has drawn my atten- 
tion to a biographical notice of the Dutch 
writer J. van Schevichaven which is of more 
than passing interest to English letters and 
bibliography. This biography appears in 
the ‘Handelingen van de Maatschappij der 
Nederlandsche Letterkunde te Leiden ’ (1919) 
and is compiled by Dr. J. Prinsen from 
materials given him by Van Schevichaven 
himself. 

The chief interest of this biography for the 
English reader lies in the statement, here 
for the first time made public, that Van 
Schevichaven was the author of a number 
of English books appearing under the 
pseudonym of Jacob Larwood. The follow- 
ing works, most of them mere compilations 





;and consisting of “‘the fruitage of many 


pleasant recreative hours spent in the high- 
ways and byeways of literature,’ were 
published under this pseudonym :— 

“** Mhe History of Sign-boards, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day.’ By Jacob Larwood 
and John Camden Hotten, with one hundred 
illustrations by J. Larwood. Hotten, 1866. 

“** The Story of the London Parks.’ By Jacob 
Larwood, with numerous illustrations by the 
Author [in two volumes]. Hotten, 1872. 

““* he Book of Clerical Anecdotes. By Jacob 
Larwood [with an Introduction by the Author of 
‘Salad for the Social,’ i.e., Frederick Saunders}. 
Hotten [1871]. 

** Rorensic Anecdotes.’ 
Chatto and Windus, 1882. 

*** Theatrical Anecdotes.’ 
Chatto and Windus, 1882.” 

This pseudonym and the works appearing 
under it have been assigned to L. R. Sadler 
by certain bibliographers, as Cushing, 
‘Initials and Pseudonyms ’ (1885): Weller, 
‘Lexicon Pseudonymeorum’ (1886): and 
Allibone, ‘Dict. English Literature,’ Suppl. 
(1891); and finally by Brewer ‘ Reader’s 
Handbook’ (1896) to S. L. Sadler, the 
alteration of the initials in the last named 
being no doubt a simple clerical error. 
I have been unable to discover on what 
grounds this attribution was made or to find 
any trace of L. R. Sadler’s separate exist- 
ence, and Messrs. Chatto & Windus, the 
successors to Hotten as a publisher, kindly 
inform me that they cannot find any corre- 
spondence addressed to Mr. Sadler in their 
letter-books. 

Perhaps some of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will be more fortunate. 

Van Schevichaven claims the pseudonym 
in the following note written in English in 
his copy of ‘ The History of Signboards ’ :— 

“This was the first work I wrote in English. 
Hotten paid me £10 for it and corrected the proofs. 
He considered that sufficient reason to place his 
name along with my nom-de-plume on the title- 
page.” 

This note is signed ‘* Van Schevichaven.”’ 
He further explains the choice of this 
thoroughly English-looking name in a note 
left among his papers :— 

“ Dit was de naam van een voorzaat, Jacobus 
Larwoed van Schevichaven uit Arnhem: hij 
studeerde te Harderwijk in 1674,” 
and quotes an ‘Album Studiosorum Aca- 
demiz ’ in support of the latter statement. 

Reference to the book itself shows that 
particular attention was paid to Dutch 
signs, two early Dutch works on the subject 
being largely drawn upon, viz., Jeroen 


Ry Jacob Larwood. 


By Jacob Larwood. 
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Jeroense’s ‘Koddige en ernstige Opschriften 
op Luyffens, Wagens, Glazen Uithangborden, 
en andere Taferelen ’ (1682), and H. van den 
Berg’s ‘Het gestoffeerde Winkelen en Lui- 
felen Banquet ’ (1693). In the Preface em- 
phasis is laid on the necessity of translating 
the inscriptions of Dutch signs and other 
Dutch quotations, of which there are not a 
few, and these are always carefully translated. 
The translator, however, is often conscious 
of the inadequacy of the rendering, and 
complains of the difficulty of conveying the 
peculiar significance of the original into 
English. Other references to Holland and 
to Dutch life and manners occur, one of 
which I will give as reminiscent at once of 
the writer’s nationality and of one episode 
in his somewhat nomadic career, a_ brief 
account of which is given below :— 

“The Dirty Dick has all the appearance of one 
of those establishments that started up in the 
wake of the Army at Varna and Balaclava, a 
place that would set the whole Dutch nation 
frantic (p. 91).” 

From Van Schevichaven’s note quoted 
above he does not appear to have been 
either liberally remunerated or fairly treated 
by his publisher in respect of this work. 
But it would be unjust to accuse Hotten un- 
heard of the wholesale theft of another’s 
labours. A book of this description would 
ordinarily need a good deal of work upon it 
before publication, and its compilation by a 
foreigner, however well versed he might be 
in current English, would scarcely lighten the 
task, especially when that foreigner lacked, 
as Van Schevichaven admittedly did, an 
exact idea of scientific method. The Preface 
states that ‘‘this work has been two years 
in the Press, the passing events mentioned 
in the earlier sheets refer to the year 1864 ”’ ; 
all this time would hardly be consumed in 
the actual printing of the volume, and it is 
much more probable that the amount of 
revision which Hotten considered necessary, 
and himself supplied in “correcting the 
proofs,” was so great that he felt justified 
in assuming joint-authorship. It is in- 
structive, too, to find in the early part of the 
volume, on p. 68, a foot-note signed “ Ed.,”’ 
which seems to indicate that at one time 
he contemplated editorship only. 

Whatever may be the facts as to the parts 
played by the respective authors, there can 
be little doubt that their joint production 
was a success. It was favourably reviewed 
by The Times newspaper, which devoted 
three columns (not six as stated by Van 
Schevichaven) to it, and by The Atheneum 








which described it as ‘‘a valuable addition 
to our antiquarian and gossipping literature.” 

A companion volume by the same authors 
was projected and announced as “i 
preparation ” in a “Special List for 1869 ” 
appended to Hotten’s edition of ‘Doctor 
Syntax’s Three Tours.’ This was entitled 
‘The History of Advertising in all Ages and 
Countries. A companion to the History of 
Signboards, with many very amusing Anec- 
dotes and Examples of Successful Adver- 
tisers.” The announcement remains in another 
List for 1872, at the end of Larwood’s 
‘Story of the London Parks,’ but the work 
was eventually compiled by Henry Samp- 
son, the founder and editor of the sporting 
paper, The Referee. It was published, 
under a slightly altered title, by Chatto & 
Windus in 1874 without any indication that 
it was ever intended to form a companion to 
‘The Signboards.’ One companion volume, 
however, did appear in 1872, namely, 
‘Clubs and Club Life in London,’ by J. 
Timbs. This was not a new work, but a 
reprint or rather republication, with the 
addition of numerous illustrations, of the 
book published by Bentley under the title 
of ‘Club Life of London’ in 1866. The 
circumstances of its appearance as a com- 
panion volume to the ‘History of Sign- 
boards’ are explained by Hotten in the 
following unsigned note printed in the 1872 
edition ;— 

“Six years ago the publisher of the present 
work issued a ‘ History of Signboards’ which 
met with so much approval from the eritical press- 
and from general readers, that the authors might 
not unreasonably have been accused of vanity— 
or something very like vanity—at their achieve- 
ment. A companion volume was then contem- 
plated under the title of ‘ A History of the Clubs, 
Tavern, Céteries,*and ‘‘ Parlour Companies” of 
Old London.’ Material was gathered, and the 
late William Pinkerton, Esq., F.S.A. of Hounslow, 
undertook the preparation of the book. But in 
the meantime another active antiquary had 
prepared a work of similar character to the one 
we had proposed, and this interesting book, with 
numerous illustrations prepared expressly for 
the present edition, is now issued as a sequel 
to the ‘ History of Signboards.’”’ 

Popular in this country the ‘Signboards ’ 
soon found imitators in Holland, for the 
English book was no sooner published than 
it was seized upon by the Dutch romancist 
and poet, Van Lennep, as eminently suitable 
for imitation. Dr. Prinsen quotes a letter 
from Van Lennep to J. ter Gouw, dated 
Sept. 17, 1866, in praise of the ‘Signboards,’ 
and expressing the opinion that a similar 
work in Dutch would find a ready sale. His 
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idea was to bring out an imitation, which 
he proposes to do by cutting down the 
English inscriptions and adding to the 
Dutch. Aided by J. ter Gouw he carried out 
his design, and Van Schevichaven’s com- 
patriots published their ‘‘imitation” in 
1868 under the title: ‘De Uithangteekens, 
in verband met Geschiedenis en Volksleven 
beschouwd. Geillustreerd met ruim 300 boek- 
druketsen van F. W. Ziircher. 

Van Schevichaven’s other English works, 
enumerated above, have not the same 
interest and need not detain us; but it is 
noteworthy that they were all published by 
Hotten or his successors, from which it is 
reasonable to assume that although relations 
between publisher and author may have 
been strained they were not broken. 

In addition to these English books Van 
Schevichaven, according to his biographer, 
contributed articles on old London to Once 
a Week and All the Year Round. 

To the fuller biography I am indebted for 
the following details of Van Schevichaven’s 
long and active life. Herman Diederik 
Joan van Schevichaven was born on Oct. 14, 
1827, at Nimeguen, where he received the 
greater part of his education. In 1847, 
after passing the necessary Government 
examination, he went to Leyden, but did 
not take a regular course, devoting himself 
chiefly to the study of modern languages, as 
English, Spanish, and Italian, and following 
his bent for sketching. He left Leyden in 
1850 and started his travels by a journey 
to Spain. In the following year he came to 
London for the Great Exhibition, going on 
to Paris, where he apparently remained until 
1854, when together with some French 
friends he enlisted in the French army for 
the campaign in the Crimea. His regiment, 
the Chasseurs d’Afrique, landed at Gallipoli 
in May, 1854, later in the summer was 
quartered at Varna, and took part in the 
battles of Balaclava and Tchernaya and 
other skirmishes. In February of the follow- 
ing year, Van Schevichaven was down with 
dysentery and malaria, and was sent to 
Constantinople, where he remained until the 
end of the war, serving latterly as a Com- 
missariat officer. 

On leaving the army he continued his 
travels thr ough Palestine and Egypt, return- 
ing with English travelling companions to 
Scotland. He settled down in Edinburgh 
in order to study drawing and painting at 
the Royal Academy. In 1858 he left Edin- 
burgh for London, continuing his art studies 








at South Kensington. There is no evidence- 
that he ever exercised his artistic skill. 
professionally otherwise than in the illus- 
tration of ‘The History of Signboards ’ and 
‘The Story of the London Parks.’ 

Except for annual visits to his mother 
and occasional excursions to Germany and 
Belgium he remained in London until 1869. 
In that year his mother died and Van 
Schevichaven became the constant com- 
panion of his step-sister, Mme. Guyot, with 
whom he travelled continuously for some - 
three and twenty years. Their practice 
was to spend the winter months in a large 
city and to start off on their wanderings in 
the spring; in this way they journeyed 
through or visited the greater part of the 
Continent of Europe and the North Coast of 
Africa. 

Although Van Schevichaven “ walked 
wide ”’ he continued to “read deep,”’ for he 
published in 1875 and 1881 respectively the 
‘ Bijdragen tot de Geschiedenis der Bataven ’ 
and ‘ Epigraphie der Bataafsche krijgslieden 
in de Romeinsche legers,’ materials for which 
he ‘gathered from foreign records and 
libraries. 

In 1893 Van Schevichaven finally settled 
down in his native city, to which he was 
some years later appointed ‘ Archivaris ” 
or Keeper of the Archives. From this time 
onwards he devoted himself with great 
industry to the history of Nimeguen and the 
results of his work are to be seen in numerous 
volumes and collections as ‘Oud-Nijmegens, 
Straten, Markten, Pleinen, Open ruimten en 
Wandelplaatsen ’’ (1896), ‘Oud-Nijmegens 
Kerken, Kloosters, Gasthuizen, Stichtingen, 
en Openbare gebouwen ’ (1909), ‘ Rekeningen 
der Stad Nijmegen ’ (1910-14), &e. 

He died suddenly on Oct. 12, 1918, full of 
years, and held in high esteem by his com- 
patriots and colleagues. 

Lawrence F, Powe tt. 

Oxford. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE ALDEBURGH 
RECORDS.—I. 


(See ante, pp. 141, 184, 225, 287, 327, 366, 
402.) 


CHAMBERLAIN’S ACCOUNT-BOOKS. 
1587 
The brasses of some of the “Bence 
family still exist in the church—the latest, 
that of John Bence, is in perfect preservation 
(he had nine sons and two daughters). 


” 
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Sugar was, of course, a great luxury 
sat this time (as now!) and was often 
given as a present to a bishop | or other 
ehurch dignitary. The church “stayers”’ 
were a few years ago unearthed n making 
the sewer. 


(Rec' of Edmund Bence for the Breakinge upp 
of the Chauncell 4 vi viii? 

of Robte Corbold for a forfitte made to the 
Towne for leatinge of maye his house 
wthout the Consent of the Baylifis . 

of John Hynd for Contemptious speche 
agaynst m" Baylies vi* viii* 

of John Bayman for Breakinge upp the Chan- 
cell vit viiit 

Payd for a windinge sheete for porter ii* vit 

Item payd to hooker for one wether and one 
Lambe whe was givene unto the Quenes 
Shippe 

payd to Rouse for Fowles to send to m" 
Arthur Hopptons . 

Payd more for one Thowsand & half of 
Oysters lykewise sent : 

payd for the fetheringe of three shef and” a 
half of Arrowes iiii* viiid 

payd to Jeffery Freeman the same Daye for 


vs 


xv* 
iiii* 


liii* 


one pound of Sugare eo. xx? 
p' for James Farden to Thomas Day nes Sur- 
gine for healeinge of the said James sic Sake 
p' for the whippinge of two .. Viiid 
p* to willm Smyth for the pursyphants Dyett 
and for his horsemeat whiche brought the 
Councells Letters for the settinge forth of 
the Shipp and pynnace - .- iiii* 
p* to m® Bence wt m* Coop hadd to "london 
for to bye pvicon for the shippe iiii!! 
p* to John Goulds the pursser . vii 
p* for the dyett of xl servinge men xx® 
p' for v pound of sugare viit vit 
p? for beere wche the sevinge ‘men Called for liis 
p’ for horsemeate for there horsses xviS xd 
p* for xliii quarts of musketteyne for the 
Comunyon a we iii jiis 
p* more for Bread ii* iiii* 
p" more for treshe fyshe when the Knights 
were here ee iis iiii® 
p* to St Thomas Lagegstons Cooke w che was 
comaunded to be gevene hym . Hi® iiiid 
p for Beere for them wche Rowe Downe the 
Knyghts to Orford . is xiid 
p? to mistris Johnson and George Py tt for 
Bread and beere for them w‘he went pros- 
sessyon the xiiii‘* of maye .. vi* 
p" for Byllotts to make stakes to stake out the 
plott ‘for the Skonce xviii* 


p* for ix motts to nycholas the skepp maker ii* x4 
p* to "Sg for his carte when forgis was 
whip ee Viiit 
p* to le Dowe for whippinge of her iiii4 
for makeinge stayers for the Churche wayes xlii* 
p! for the dyett of M* Baillies and 4 more 
at Supp at ypswiche att the syne of the 
angell . - iii® 
p* for their dynners at the Greyhound xvi" viiid 
p* to Scrutton for settinge upp the pound xxvi' vid 
p* for one Barrell of Beere whiche was spent 
aborde of Sir Frauncis Pynnace .. 


+ oe 
- yp* to the Quenes players the xvi" daye ae 


xx* 


1588 


The item xl‘. for the ‘‘ Quenes ”’ players 
refers to the Queen of the Mayday or Whit- 
suntide Frolics. 


p" to Tristram Gryffyn the 18 of Aprill for 
38 quarts of pecancgiceiei see for the comunion 
table .. é XXxviii* 

p* to hym more for Bread . . xxid 

p'to Gryffyn for m* Harbornes dyett when 
he came to towne aboute the Dun- 
kyrkers ij* vid 

p* to the Quenes "play ers the 30‘ of, maye xi* 

p" to the widowe Gates for one payer of hosen 


for Fardels Boye vi! 
p" to Palma the plum for his labore and solder 
in triming the Churche vii* 
p* to willm Breden the Churche Clearke the 
said 24 daye for his quarters wages then 
dew a 
p* to Thoms wright the xixth daye of Septem- 
ber in stead of his dublitt whe he should 
have had of the Towne .. ix* iiii' 
p" for layeinge forth of Forton willkinson and 
her ii Children and for windinge them and 
carrienge to Churche : iii’ 
p' for one thowsand and di of Bricke for the 
Churche .. Xxiiii* iiii* 
p* to the Earle of Essex ‘players xiii* iii’ 
p" for i!i Candle wche the Carpentors spent at 
Church liii! 
(Lot of work done at the Church at this time). 
p" to the Knacker of Saxmondham for Ball- 
dryes for the Bells .. vs 
p* to a boye for leadinge of the cart when one 
was whipped sig «se 
p' to Robte whit for whippinge - iiii4 
p! iiii mene for Roweinge of m* Bence 
and m' appleton downe tc the havenes _ 
mouthe es ihi* 
p* for a Carte and a man for whippinge of ii 
boy yes . xvit 


p* to aie J udge of the admiralltie for porpisses iiii* 
p' to the Earle of Sussex Players .. vit viii' 
‘ to Thoms Beene for carieinge of a 
firkyne of Butts fyunes to St Robte winke- 


feilde xx! 
p' to willm Smythe the 14 of marche 88 for 
he a of my lord willaby and his 
iii" x* 
“ 4 John Tebold the 18th daye for a 
legessie dewe unto hym from_ the 
Towne iii!i vit viii' 


p’ to m' Keble the 5th daye whiche he layd out 

at london for the Towne waits .. vi! iii* ii* 

p* to Curchin Gridbye the 28 of March 89 for _ 

ii wekes kepinge of Febyes Child Side 

p* more to the same for watchinge w the _ 
same Child when it layeBicke o. -xiid 

p? to Father Blowers forsmakeinge of a grave 

for Febyes Child .. Age 

p’ to Bredens wyfe - -Aresinge of "Febyes 

Childs head 


iia 
oe ii* 


ArTuuR T. WINN. 


Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 
(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON 
THE EARLY DE REDVERS. 


LorpDS OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 1100-55. 


Arter the battle of Hastings, a.p. 1066, 
the Isle of Wight, together with the lord- 
ship, passed, by gift of the Conqueror, to 
his relation and chief supporter, William 
Fitz Osbern. He was killed abroad, near 
Cassell, in 1071, and his son Roger, Earl of 
Hereford, succeeded to the English estates 
with the lordship. His tenure was a brief 
one, aS on being tried and found guilty 
of treason, he forfeited both to the Crown, 
in 1075. 

‘The Lordship remained in abeyance, or 
as Worsley has it “continued in the Crown 
for a quarter of a century.”’ The exact 
period at which the revival was determined 
on by Henry I. is not known. Hillier 
(‘ Hist. and Antiq. of the I. of W.,’ pt. ii. 66), 
writes ;— 

“The world has, ages since, forgotten the 
exact period at which the revival of the Lordship 
of the Isle of Wight occurred ; but it was pro- 
bably during the early part of his reign, possibly 
on the King’s accession, A.p. 1100, that Richard 
de Redvers, earl of Exeter, received the Feudal 
Sovereignty. with divers other marks of the 
royal bounty. He was greatly in the King’s 
favour having been one of the few nobles who 
alone supported the royal cause during Henry’s 
contest for the Crown with his brother Robert. 
William of Malmsbury (p. 256) gives the names 
of the chief nobles that remained faithful to 
Henry and keeping the oath they had taken to 
him, namely Roger Fitzhamon, Richard de 
Redvers, Roger Bigot, Robert, earl of Mellent 
with his brother Henry. Ordericus Vitalis 
further says that after the King’s accession 
Richard de Redvers was among the strenuous 
and sagacious men the King called to his councils.” 

With a single exception the early island 
historians, and even later writers, state 
that Richard de Redvers was created Earl 
of Devonshire at the same time, but cite no 
documentary or other evidence in support. 
On the other hand Dr. J. Horace Round 
(‘Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ p. 272) alluding 
to this earldom says; “it is always, but 
erroneously, stated to have been conferred 
on Richard, temp. Henry I.’ He was 
Earl of Exeter but never Earl of Devon. 

Very little is known of the history of the 
early de Redvers’ lords, and the records 
desvriptive of Baldwin the first Earl of 
Devonshire are meagre in the extreme. 
As to whether these nobles, writes Hillier 
(op. cit., p- 72) were “‘men of virtue, of 
passion, or crime we know ot.” The 








Rev. Boucher James, however, writing at 
the time when he was Vicar of Carisbrooke,. 
in 1896, says that; ‘‘nothing mean, un- 
knightly, or profligate is recorded of any 
of this [the de Redvers] family.”’ 

Richard de Redvers, the first of the 
family to hold the lordship, was the son of 
Baldwin de Brionne, who, at the time of the 
Domesday Survey, was Sheriff of Devon- 
shire, and possessed of 159 lordships within 
that county. From his having the govern- 
ment of the Castle of Exeter, he was some- 
times termed ‘‘de Excestre.’’ In 1020, he 
founded the Abbey of Montesbourg im 
Normandy, and was, after his demise, 
interred there. The date when this took 
place remains a matter of conjecture for: 
documentary proof of it there is none. 
The year 1107 is given by Roger of Hoveden 
and Florence of Worcester as that which 
witnessed the death of this earl, and Dugdale, 
on the authority of the Book of Ford Abbey,,. 
mentions 1137 as the vear in which the 
events occurred. If, however, as Hillier 
points out (op. cit., p. 68), his successor was 
banished from Englend, and had the Isle of 
Wight taken from him in 1136, the date 
quoted by Dugdale must be incorrect : and 
it is believed that 1135 was the year in 
which Richard de Redvers actually died, 
as he probably did not really receive the 
Lordship prior to 1107. Worsley (‘ Hist. 
of the I. of W.,’ p. 52) says that his death 
happened in the first year of the reign of 
Stephen (1135-6). Sir Harris Nicholas 
(‘Historic Peerage,’ ed. Courthope), says ; 
‘Richard de Redvers, who obtained the 
Barony of Okehampton, co. Devon, died 
1137.” 

A recent writer, Mr. CHARLES SwyYN- 
NERTON at 12 S. iv. 149, states ;— 

‘“ There is in the cathedral library of Gloucester 
an original charter of Henry I., c. Easter, 
1123, notifying that the King has terminated 
the dispute between Gilbert de Minors and the 
monks of Gloucester regarding the manor of 
Coln Rogers.” 


‘This charter,”’ Mr. 
say ;— 

‘“coneerns an event which occurred at% the 
abortive siege of Falaise in 1105. ‘ Roger®de 
Gloucester,’...... was mortally wounded...... and 
then and there gave ‘Chulna” [i.e., 
Rogers, near Cirencester] to God and the monks. 
of Gloucester, the King himself conceding 


Swynnerton goes on to 


the same.” 

A Hampshire magnate, Adam de Port, 
being actually present when the grantTwas 
made. 





Some time after the manor_of Cole 
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Rogers was claimed by Gilbert de Minors, 
and the dispute was finally settled in 1123, 
@t a great council of prelates and barons 
held at Easter, at Winchester, as shown by 
this notification. Another royal charter, 
addressed to Bishop Sampson of Worcester, 
and to Walter de Gloucester the sheriff, 
relating to the gift, is attested by a number 

_ of important witnesses, most of them of the 
highest possible rank, with the King and 
Queen to lead them, and the lord of the Isle 
of Wight, “‘ Ricardi de Réviers,’’ being named 
@s attesting the deeds. As Waldric—the 
Chancellor—(the third witness), became 
Bishop of Laon in November, 1106, the date 
of this charter must be after July, 1105, 
and before November, 1106. It may be 
readily conjectured that this attestation by 
Richard de Redvers is probably the last 
-deed he witnessed before his demise. . 

Baldwin de Redvers, son and heir, suc- 
ceeded as Earl of Exeter to the lordship of 
the Isle of Wight. There is no record, that 
I am able to trace, referring to him earlier 
than the Winchester charter of 1123, in 
which the King made an important grant 
to the church of Exeter. Among the lists 
of barons witnessing the charter the name 
of “Baldwin de Redvers”’ occurs, and Dr. 
J: Horace Round (‘Feudal England,’ 
pp. 482-7), from whose pages I am quoting, 
emphasizes the fact by stating ‘“‘ he was the 
son of Richard de Redvers, and who became 
later first Earl of Devon.”’ 

In a later charter, granted to the church of 
Salisbury by Henry I., in September, 1131 
(see Round, ‘Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ pp. 

265-6), the name of “‘ Baldwin de Redvers ”’ 
occurs as one of the nineteen barons attesting 
the charter. It was in this year, 1131, that 
Baldwin founded the important island 
Abbey of Quarr, and theré his remains were 
buried. That he was at this time, and sub- 
sequently, Earl of Exeter is borne out by an 


interesting charter granted by him to the | 


Abbey of Lyra, in the reign of Stephen. 
‘The deed is given at length by Mr. Percy 
G. Stone (‘ Architectural Antiq. I. of W..,’ 
ii. 149, Note B.), entitled ‘The writinge of 
the Erle B. concerninge the Churche of 
‘Carisbrooke.’ The opening words of the 
eharter read; ‘‘B(aldwin) Erle of Excetre 
to Hild(earius) abbot of Lyra, &c.” In 
‘the body of the deed Baldwin alludes to 
“*Richard de Redvers, my father.” 

He was at first a supporter of Stephen in 
his contest with the Empress Maud, but 
becoming disappointed at thes non-fulfilment 
of the promises Stephen had:made to him, 





John Copland each received thirty lashes. 
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he espoused the cause of the Empress. 
“The insolence,’ writes Rapin (‘ Hist. of 
England,’ ed. Kelly, i. 183) ;— 

‘“‘of Baldwin de Redvers, earl of Devonshire in 
taking it as an affront, that the King should deny 
him some favour, openly declared he would obey 
him no longer. Pursuant to this resolution, he 
fortified his castle at Exeter. The King laid 
siege to Exeter, which took up a considerable 
time. At length becoming master of the place, 
he pursued the rebel to the Isle of Wight, and 
compelling him to fly thence, banished him from 
the realm and disinherited him ”’ (circa 1136). 

Nevertheless, we find that Baldwin was 
present in Devonshire on the Empress’s 
affairs in August, 1139. Hisname likewise 
occurs aS @ witness to the first charter 
granted by the Empress to Geoffrey de 
Mandeville after the decisive defeat sus- 
tained by Stephen at Lincoln, February, 
1141. Soon afterwards the earldom of 
Devonshire was conferred on Baldwin, and 
when the Empress laid siege to Winchester, 
later in the year, the Earl of Devon was one 
of her leading followers. Towards the close 
of the year the Empress made Oxford her 
headquarters and it was here her second 
charter, to Aubrey de Vere, was granted, 
**Baldwinus Comes Deuonize’’ being 
amongst the earls attesting the deed. 

On the pacification of Henry—heir to the 
throne—and Stephen, Baldwin was re- 
instated in his honours and possessions. 

Joun L. WuirEHEAD, M.D. 

Ventnor. 





THe TRAGEDY OF NEW ENGLAND.— 
Before the celebrations of the tercentenary 
of the Pilgrim Fathers’ voyage in the May- 
flower to New England have passed out of 
recollection if would be well if some mention 
were made of the names of a few of those 
who suffered from persecution on account 
of religion at the hands of the early Governors 
of the Golony. The poet Longfellow in the 
‘Tragedy of New England ’ published in the 
sixties mentions two of these who paid the 
penalty with their lives—one of them Giles 
Corey being pressed to death for refusing 
to plead. Amongst those banished from the 
colony for heresy were Roger Williams, the 
founder of Providence, and the following 
Quakers: Mary Fisher, Ann Austin, Chris- 
topher Holden, Thomas Thirston, William 
Brand, Sarah Gibbons, Mary Prince, Mary 
Weatherhead, Dorothy Waugh, John Cop- 
land, and Jonathan Upsall. Mary Clark, 
wife of John Clark of London, received 
fifty lashes, and Christopher Holden and 
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Houlder, Copland and one Rouse had their 
ears cut off. One Harris who came from 
Barbadoes was whipped twice in one week. 
Two Quakers named Southwick were fined 
10]. for not coming to church, and refusing 
to pray or to work in gaol were ordered to 
be sold to the plantations. William Brand 
and William Leddra, two foreigners, were 
whipped at Boston. William Robinson of 
London, merchant, Marmaduke Santanzen 
of Yorkshire, yeoman, and Mary Dyer, 
returning after banishment on pain of 
death, Endicott the governor sentenced 
them to death and they were accordingly 
hanged. Lawrence Southwick, Cassandra 
Southwick, 8. Shallock and N. Phillips were 
also banished, but Wm. Leddra who had 
been several times whipped, again returning 
after banishment was finally executed. 

The Witch, Plague Tumba, an Indian 
woman, was imprisoned for bewitching the 
daughter of Mr. Paris, the minister of 
Salem. Mr. George Burrows, minister of 
Falmouth, was indicted for bewitching Mary 
Walcot and others of Salem, and was hanged. 
Bridget Bishop was also condemned: she 
had been accused twenty years before by 
Samuel Gray for bewitching hin, but he 
confessed at his death that his accusation 
was false. Sarah Good was accused by Mr. 
Noyes, the minister of Salem, of being a 
witch. Rebecca Nurse so vehemently 
asserted her innocence at her trial that the 
jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Not guilty,” 

ut the witnesses (the bewitched) made such 
an outcry against the verdict that she was 
again tried, and found “guilty.” John 
Willard was hanged on the evidence of a 
ghost or “spectral witness” as it was called. 
George Jacobs was condemned on the evi- 
dence of his grand-daughter, who to save 
her own life confessed herself a witch, and 
was forced to appear against her grand- 
father. She afterwards recanted her con- 
fession. Martha Corey, wife of Giles Corey, 
was hanged, and protesting her innocence to 
the last, concluded with a beautiful prayer 
on the ladder. Eight other women were 
condemned, but had the good fortune to 
be reprieved. There were at the same 
time 150 other victims of the same prosecu- 
tions, and above 200 more under accusation. 
M. N. 








“THe Tommy - Knockers.’ — American 
and Canadian mining papers have recently 
published a short poem under the above 
title by Samuel B. Ellis. In a foot-note we 
are told that the tommy-knocker is the 











gnome of the underground, who is often 
heard tapping the rock in mines, and super- 
stitious miners do not like to work alone 
for fear of meeting him. In the ‘N.E.D.’ 
he is simply called “‘ knocker ”’ and described 
as a spirit or goblin imagined to dwell in 
mines and to indicate the presence of ore by 
knocking. Judging by the personal de- 
scription of him given in one of the three 
quotations in the ‘N.E.D.’, the superstition 
about him has evidently been imported into 
this country by German miners in past 
centuries. L. L. K. 


THe Srranp Law Courts.—A more or 
less complete bibliography of the fairly 
voluminous literature which was evoked 
by the “battle of the sites ” which raged in 
the ‘sixties, and the hardly less violent 
criticism of the designs selected and carried 
out in the succeeding years, might now be 
of some interest. If so, these will make a 
modest commencement ;— 

1869. Correspondence relating to the site of 
the New Courts and Offices of Law, reprinted 
from The Times, with plans of the Carey Street 
and Thames Embankment sites, as they now are, 
and as they are proposed to be. Published by 
John B. Day, 3 Savoy Street, Strand, W.C., 
8vo., pp. 40, two folding plans. 

1872. The New Courts of Justice. Notes in 
reply to criticisms. By George Edmund Street, 
R.A., Rivingtons, Waterloo Place, 8vo., pp. 21. 

W. B. H. 


Eprrrara.—In the churchyard of Church 
Stretton, Salop, is the following curious 
epitaph :— 

“In Memory of Ann the Wife of Thomas Cook, 
who died June 9, 1814, aged 60 years. 

On a Thursday she was born 
On a Thursday made a bride 
On a Thursday her leg was broke 
And on a Thursday died.” 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ARMS OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE.— At 
12 S. iii, 419 I wrote stating that I 
had found over the south door of the 
church of Church Brampton, Northants, a 
shield cut in stone with England in the 
Ist and 4th quarters, the date being pro- 
bably about 1340, when Edward ERE. 
claimed France. Recently looking over 
some photographs taken during @ commission 
in the Mediterranean, 1893-6, I found one 
of the castle built by the Knights of St. 
John early in the fourteenth century at 
Budrum, the ancient Halicarnassus, the site 
of the tomb of King Mausolus. The south- 
east tower was added to the castle by 
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English members of the Order in the reign 
of Edward IV., and his arms, together with 
many other English coats, are sculptured on 
its wails. I find I made a note at the back 
of the photograph ‘Arms of England, 
temp. Edward IV., with England 1 and 4.” 
I think this further interesting example is 
worth recording. A. G. Keaty. 
Alverstone, Hants. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries. 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


A Letrer or THAcKERAY.—Included in a 
valuable collection of autograph. letters 
which the late Mr. E. A. Petherick be- 
queathed to the Commonwealth Parliament 
Library is the following from Thackeray to 
Tom Hood ;— Kensington, W. 

Wednesday, December 9, 1841. 
My DEAR Hoop, 

When I was in America I heard the following 
capital story, the which you may be able to do 
scemething with. Good. 

The lady came from Detroit. Michigan, 2nd her 
great pride was being an invalid. She lost no 
opportunity in stating that she came to Minne- 
sota to recuperate. 

However, I send you the *' cutting “ as printec, 
so that you will agree with me when [ say that 
it is grand. Always yours sincerely, 

W. M. THACKERAY. 

Unfortunately the ‘‘cutting’’ was not 
preserved with the letter. I should be 
greatly obliged if any reader would com- 
plete or identify the story of ‘‘The lady 
from Detroit.”’ KENNETH BrINns, 

Librarian of the Australian Section. 

The Parliament of the Commonwealth, 

The Library, Melbourne. 


JACOBITE MARRIAGES ABROAD.—Where 
can I obtain information on this subiect ? 
Emma ELizaBetu Copr. 
Finchampstead Place, Finchampstead, Berks. 


ENGLISH ViEWs By CANALETTO.—I am 
anxious to trace some views of London by 
Canaletto, formerly in the possession of the 
Hon. Perey Charles Wyndham, who died 
Aug. 5, 1833. They were mentioned at 
1 8. ix. 288. One of them, a view of Old 
Westminster Bridge while it was being 
built, was engraved by W. M. Fellows for 
J. T. Smith’s ‘ Antiquities of Westminster ’ 
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(Supplement, 1809). It shows the bridge 
unfinished on the Lambeth side. 

By his will, proved Aug. 28, 1833, the 
Hon. P. C. Wyndham left most of his 
pictures (details not specified) to his 
brother, George, third Earl of Egrei.uont. 

1 am informed by Lord Leconfield that 
these pictures by Canaletto are not at 
Petworth. (Mrs.) Hitpa F. FInBere. 

47 Holland Road, Kensington, W.14. 


Mute. MERCANDOTTE (?) COUNTESS OF 
Firr.—In an article on ‘ Actresses’ Marriages’ 
which appeared in The Daily Telegraph 
of May 27, 1896 the following statement 
was made ;— 

“ Among others marrying into the aristocracy 
in past times were Mdlle. Mercandotte, Countess 
of Fife.” 

If this is reliable, who was Mile Mercan- 
dotte ? Which Earl of Fife did she marry 
and when? Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ throws no 
light on the subject. 

WiLLoucHBy MAyYCcocK. 





RENOLEAU.—I am _ seeking information. 
regarding a French céramiste called Renoleau,,. 
who lived in Iondon towards the middle of 
the last century. I am more particularly 
anxious to find the whereabouts of a very 
fine set of dishes, designed by him at the 
request of a then member of the English 
peerage. The set was composed of seven 
different pieces, a large one and six smaller 
ones, representing serpents, fishes, crabs 
and fruit. I should be very thankful for any 
information relating to the said work. 

A. J. DuHaMEt, M.C.., 

34 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


Tue ‘LANGUAGE QuEsTION.’”’—Can any 
reader give me a list of books dealing with 
the “language question’ in Canada, Bel- 
gium, Germany, India, Japan and other 
countries ? P. V. NARASU. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambs. 


“Erect ” Eprrapus.—In the churchyard 
of Epworth, near Doncaster, there is a tomb- 
stone to the memory of a woman described 
as “Elect of John ——.” Are other in- 
stances of a similar inscription eee 


Farr Marps or Foscorr.—In what year 
traditionally were born the Fair Maids of 
Foscott mentioned in the ‘Diary’ of 
Samuel Pepys, under June 12, 1668 ? 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japau. 
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ComneNnus. — The Byzantine Emperor 
John II. (1118-1143) had three sons, 
Manuel 1., Emperor 1143-1180, Andronicus 
and Isaac. Andronicus d. 1113, leaving a 
son Alexius, created Protosebastos, whose 
daughter Mary married (Aug. 29, 1167), 
Amaury I., King of Jerusalem (1162-1174). 
She was given the fief of Naples (Nablus) in 
Palestine, and married as second husband 
Balian II., d’Ibelin, Lord of Ramleh, who 
held Jerusalem against Saladin after the 
Battle of Hattin until its surrender in 
October, 1187. Who was the wife of the 
Protosebastos Alexius, and who was _ his 
mother ? MEDINEWS. 


THE BURIAL OF THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. — To whom does 
the credit of having first suggested this 
happy idea belong ? G. F. KR. B: 


[The Times of the 13th inst. has the following: 
“The Rev. David Railton, M.C., now vicar of 
Margate, who served as a chaplain in France, was 
the author of the idea of the burial of the Unknown 
Warrior in Westminster Abbey...... The Padre’s 
flag, described in The Times, which covered the 
coffin was brought back from France by Mr. 
Railton.] 





Dixons OF FuRNESS AND LEEDS.—May 
I solicit the assistance of fellow readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ in the following pedigrees :— 

1. West, in his ‘ Antiquities of Furness, 
Lanc.,’ referring to the parents of Edwin 
Sandys, Archbishop of York, at p. 32 ; 
“....William Sandys, s. and h., who married 
Margaret, the d. of John Dixon by Anne his wife, 
d. of Thos. Roos of Wooderslack (or Withers- 
lack) in the co. of Westmorland, and Dent, by 
Anne his second wife, d. of Roland Thornburgh, 
of Hanersfield in the co. of Lanc.”’ 

_2. Burke in his ‘Landed Gentry ’ (1863) 
tit. Dixon of Seaton Carew ;— 

“Ralph Dixon of Leeds (fourth in descent 
from Wm. Dixon, who settled on his own estate 
at Heaton Royds, in the W. R. of the co. of York 
prior to 1564, and was grandson of John Dixon 
of Furness Fells, by his first wife Anne de Roos 
of Witherslack) married Dorothy Brown [grand- 
dau. of Bryan Beeston of Beeston, Leeds].... 
from Ralph (whose son Bryan was the friend 
through life of Ralph Thorsby) descended Samuel 
Dixon of Buston.” : 

3. In Thorsby’s ‘Ducatus Leodiensis ’ at 
p. 31, referring to the church of St. John, 
in Leeds :— 

“Upon a monument at the S.E. angle of the 
choir: ‘ Adjacent is interred the Body of Mr. 
Thomas Dixon, late of Little Woodhouse in this 
Parish, Magistrate above forty years, and twice 
Mayor of this Town, the son of Mr. George Dixon, 
Mercer, of Leedes, born Febr. 1624-5, deceased 











the eleventh of August, 1711, in the 87th year of 
his age. Arms: Sable, a flower-de-lis or, and 
chief ermine.’ ” 

4. Nicholas Dixon, buried in the chancel 
of Cheshunt Church, Herts, Oct. 30, 1448, 
and whose sepulchral brass is illustrated in 
Boutell’s ‘Monumental Brasses of England,’ 
is referred to by Surtees, in his History, as 
@ native of Durham. 

I should much appreciate the pedigree of 
John Dixon, at (1): the descent from him to 
William Dixon at (2), and from this William 
to Ralph Dixon of Leeds. Where does the 
Thos. Dixon, Mayor of Leeds, at (3) fit 
into this pedigree, as he bore the same arms 
as the Dixons cf Beeston. Was the Baron 
of the Exchequer, Nicholas 
(4) kin of John of Furness Fells ? 

H. Harcourt Drxon. 

3 Paper Buildings, Inner Temple. 


Dixon, at 


SaRAH WILKES.—I saw in print some 
time ago, but forget where, that ‘‘Sarah 
Wilkes, an eccentric recluse, was a prototype 
of Miss Havisham in Dickens’s ‘Great 
Expectations.’ ’’ Can any reader help me ? 

I am not sure, but I have an idea, that 
Sarah Wilkes was some relation to John 
Wilkes (1727-1797). 

FREDERICK CHARLES WHITE. 

14 Esplanade, South Lowestoft. 


CoMMANDANT’S HovusrE, SANDHURST.— 
There is a tradition at the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, that the Commandant’s 
house was once an abode of William Pitt. 
I can find no trace of anything to confirm 


this. Can any reader enlighten me ? 
W. R. Davies. 
Camberley. 
Lanp TENURE.—In a_ twelfth-century 


record occurs the phrase, “the foreign 
defence of a virgate of land.” It was 
evidently a payment or liability attached to 
the tenure. What was its nature ? 
FREDERIC TURNER. 
Ravensworth, Mortimer R.S.O., Berks. 


ForEIGN SHIELDS oF ARMS.—Whose are 
the following and what do the inscriptions 
mean :— 

1. A shield of gold, with two ewers in 
chief and the letters D. K. in base : lettered 
below, “ Aert Symons(o)n Duerkant, 1650.” 

2. A shield with a cross-bow erect proper, 
impaling gold, two red lozenges: lettered 
‘*Maeyvken Joosten Wed. van Jan gerrit— 
Broeck, 1650.” The above are in glass 
panels. R. 8. B. 
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Francis Burn.—I shall be grateful for 
particulars concerning Chief Baron Francis 
Burn living about 1780. Who were his 
parentsand whomdid he marry? Livingin 
the country I have no means of consulting 
the usual books of reference. 


H. C. Barnarp. 
Yatton, Somerset. 


‘QUARTERS OF THE ARMY IN IRELAND.’— 
Can any one say where a copy of this 
(annual) book, printed in Dublin, for the 
year 1737, can be seen? It is mentioned in 
Dalton’s last volume, but is not to be found 
in the British Museum, where, however, 
are some later years of it. 

W. R. WILLIAMS. 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS UPON TomBs.—What 
is the earliest known tomb emblazoned 
with arms, either with, or without cadency 
marks ? A. E. OUGHTRED. 

Scagglethorpe, Malton. 


Gotp Bowt Girt oF GrorGE I.—Is there 
any publication containing the account of a 
gold bowl given by King George I. to Mr. 
George Lambe of Lambe House, Rye, 
Sussex ? E. C. WrENHOLT. 

7 Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


Witi1AmM SaNpERSON.—I have a portrait 
of William Sanderson, aged 68, engraved 
though not signed, by William Faithorne. 
Can any one tell me if he was a medical man 
of about the Charles II. period ? Any bio- 
graphical notes would be useful. 

D. A. H. Mosss. 

78 Kensington Park Road, Notting Hill, W.11. 


AMBLESIDE (WESTMORLAND): INocum- 
BENTS OF.—Can any reader give me a list of 
these ? T. Kyort. 


THOMAS FULLER: REFERENCE WANTED.— 
The following quotation is attributed to T. Fuller 
by J. Croston in ‘On Foot through the Peak,’ 
1862. Will any kind reader tell me in which of 
Fuller’s books it appears? If in the ‘ Worthies’ 
it has escaped me. 

“Know most of the rooms of thy native 
country before thou goest over the threshold 
thereof ; especially seeing England presents thee 
witn so many observables.” PrREscorr Row. 

The Homeland Association, 

37 Maiden Lane, Covent Garden. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD: REFERENCE WANTED.— 
In ‘ Culture and ‘Anarchy,’ Matthew Arnold said 
that the Greek notion of felicity as expressed 
in the words of a great French moralist was: 
““C’est le bonheur des hommes quand ils pensent 
juste.” Name of this French writer and refer- 
i F. R. Cave. 


ence are desired. 








AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

1. It is the endurance of blank interval, 
The patient suffering where no action is, 
That proves our nature. Many are who act, 
But O, how few endure ! F. H. C. 


2. Mourir n’est pas finir, c’est le matin supréme, 
Non! je ne donne pas a la mort ceux que 


jaime ! 
F. H. C. 


Je les garde. 

3. Call us not weeds, we are flowers of the sea, 
For lovely and bright and gay tinted are we, 
And quite independent of sunshine or showers, 
Then call us not weeds, we are ocean’s gay 

flowers. ANEURIN WILLIAMS, 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


4. Can any reader say where the following 
occurs ? :-— 
Search the spheres from pole to pole. 
You'll find self-interest rules the whole. 
HarRoLp E. ANTHONY. 


5. Within the garden of my lonely heart 

A little flower grew, 

A blossom fair you planted there 
It was my love for you. 

You found the garden of my heart 
That none but you might see : 

Where now there grows another rose, 
It is your love for me. E. F. S. D. 

[See Notices to Correspondents at p. 460.] 





Replies. 


“SET THE ASSIZE WEEKLY.” 
(12 S. vii. 409.) 


5) 


THE ‘‘assize”’ of bread was the fixing by 
public authority of the price at which 
bread was to be sold. So foreign to our 
modern ideas, under the influence of Free 
Trade teaching, is any official interference 
with the price at which a tradesman shall 
sell his goods, that we regard the Govern- 
ment control of prices during the late War 
as a@ most unusual. measure due to the 
exceptional conditions then prevailing, and 
forget that during medieval times, and long 
afterwards, the regulation of the prices of 
necessary commodities universally prevailed 
in this country, and that the laws then 
in existence against forestalling, engrossing 
and regrating were still further restrictive 
of the traders’ power of dealing with his 
goods as he pleased and were especially 
directed against ‘“‘ making a corner ”’ in any 
commodity. 

Thorold Rogers (‘Six Centuries of Work 
and Wages ’) says :— 

** At an early period, so early that the statute 
is reputed to be the earliest after the Great 
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Charter, if, indeed, it be not earlier still, for no 
date is assigaed to the enactment, the assize of 
bread was made an English law, and every 
Jocality had a police for making it effective.” 


Prof. Ashley (‘Economic History ’) says :— 


“The public authorities....with the growing 
‘trade of the thirteenth century, felt themselves 
bound to regulate every sort of economic trans- 
action in which individual self-interest seemed 
to lead to injustice. This regulation was guided 
by the general - that just or reasonable 
price only should be paid, and only such articles 
sold as were of good quality and correct measure.” 


Farther on he says :-— 


“Of all articles bread is that in the price of 
which the community is most interested. Hence 
‘it was the very first to be directly dealt with by 
the Government....In limiting the price of 
bread, it was not attempted to establish an in- 
variable standard but only a sliding scale, 
according to which the weight of the farthing loaf 
‘should vary with the price of wheat. Such an 
Assize of Bread was first proclaimed in 1202 
coming in natural sequence after Henry II.’s 
reformation of the coinage and Richard I.’s 
assize of measures. In later reissues the various 
sorts of bread were distinguished, and the relation 
in which their weights should stand to ‘ Wastel 
bread of a farthing white and well baked’ was 
carefully fixed. The most important of these 
ordinances is the Assize of Bread and Ale attri- 
buted to 51 Henry III. This contains a scale 
fixing the change in weight of the farthing loaf 
for each variation of sixpence in the price of the 
quarter of wheat from twelve pence to twelve 
shillings....The enforcement of the assize soon 
became part of the work of the ordinary municipal 
authorities. It is ordered by a statute of 
Edward II. that officers in cities and boroughs 
who by reason of their office ought to keep the 
assizes of victuals so long as they are attendant 
to those offices shall not merchandize for victuals 
neither in gross nor by retail. At the end of the 
fourteenth century the maintenance of the assize 
was added to the duties of the Justices of the 
Peace.” 

While Courts Leet were in full vigour, 
the charge to the Jury directed them to 
inquire if the Assize of Bread and Ale had 
been duly observed and officers called Ale 
Conners or Ale-Tasters were appointed whose 
duty it was to keep watch to see if the Assize 
was adhered to and to present offenders 
to the jury that they might be dealt with 
according to law. 

At the date of Burn’s ‘ Justice’ (A.p. 1756) 
the statutes regulating the assize of bread 
were 8 Anne c. 18, 1 George I. stat. 2 c. 26 
and 22 George IT. c. 46. 

Under them the Mayor or Chief Magis- 
trate, and, where there are none such, two 
Justices shall from time to time set the 
assize and weight of bread having regard 
to the price of grain and making reasonable 
allowance to the bakers which shall be set 








in avoirdupois and not troy weight accord- 
ing to a table contained in the statute of 
8 Anne. 

This table gives the weight of the penny 
loaf when the price of a bushel of wheat and 
the cost of baking is 2s. as follows: “* white 
bread,”’ 23 oz. 3 dr. ; ‘‘ wheaten,”’ 34 oz. 12 dr. 
‘*household,” 46 oz. 5 dr. It then gives 
the weights of the different classes of bread 
for each rise of 3d. in the cost up to 1l5s., 
the weights at this latter figure being 
3 oz. 1 dr.; 4 oz. 10 dr., and 6 oz. 3 dr. 
respectively. 

In order that the Assize might be truly 
set the prices of grain, meal and flour in the 
adjacent markets were directed to be certi- 
fied to the said Magistrates respectively by 
the Clerks of the Market. At the date of 
the third edition of Tomline’s ‘Law Dic- 
tionary ’ (A.D. 1820) these statutes had been 
repealed by 31 George II. c. 29 and the acts 
then in force with reference to the assize of 
bread out of London were the last men- 
tioned Act, 13 George ILI. c. 62 ; 37 George 
III. c. 98; 45 George III. c. 23 and 53 
George ITI. c. 116. 

There had been several statutes relating 
to the assize and price of bread in London 
and its environs, but these had all been 
repealed by a local Act, 55 George ITI. 
cap. XCIX. 

The Acts of 39 and 40 George III. ec. 18 
and c. 74; 41 George III. Stat. 1, c. 16, 17, 
and 41 George III. (U.K.) cl. 2, contained 
temporary regulations to prevent the sale 
of bread till baked 24 hours. This is 
reminiscent of similar regulations during 
the late War. 

Your correspondent will glean from what 
is stated above that “setting the assize 
weekly ’’ meant that the Magistrates had 
decided to meet and fix the price of bread 
weekly instead of at longer intervals. 

According to the ‘N.E.D.’ the derivation 
of Assize is from Old French Asise, Assise, 
‘act of sitting down, act of settling, settle- 
ment, assessment, appointment, regula- 
tion,” substantive use of feminine singular 
of (s)sis, past participle of asseoiv Old French 
aseeir, ‘‘to sit at, sit down, settle, assess ”’ ; 
Latin assidere, ‘‘to sit at, sit down to.” 
The Editors say :— 

“it is not clear whether the intransitive idea of 
‘a sitting’ or the transitive one of ‘a thing 
settled’ was the original sense; perhaps both 
were equally early.” 

Won. SELF WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 
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The assize of bread is the regulation of its 
price according to statutes passed at various 
times, the first of these being, I understand, 
51 Henry III. (1266). At that time the 
price of corn varied from one shilling to 
seven shillings and sixpence per quarter in 
different parts of the country, the price of 
bread varying with it. The local magis- 
trates were charged with the duty of seeing 
that the statute was observed. Harrison 


(1577-87) speaking of the weekly markets ; 


held in the towns complains that this was 
very indifferently done. He says :— 

*“In most of these markets, neither assizes of 
bread nor orders for goodness and sweetness of 
grain and other commodities that are brought 
thither to be sold are any whit looked unto ”’ ; 
and again :— 

“It is rare to see, in any country town (as 
I said) the assize of bread well kept according to 
the statute.” 

The statute ordained that the price of 
corn should determine the price of bread, 
and, obviously, if the assize were “set” 
weekly there would be less opportunity for 
** profiteering.” C. C. B. 


The definition of “‘assize ’’ is the “ action 
of fixing the price of articles of daily con- 
sumption, such as bread, ale, &c.”” We now 
term it ‘“‘ Government control ” over rations 
and prices. The custom of “assize,”’ or 
stating maximum market prices, extends 
back for centuries. In the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James VI. and I. the prices ruling 
in London for daily necessities may be 
studied in a little black-letter work, printed 
by my ancestor, to be seen at the Guildhall 
Library entitled, ‘ Lawes of the market.’ 

W. Jaccarp, Capt. 





Domestic History IN THE NINETEENTH 
Century (12 S. vii. 191, 216, 257, 295, 399). 
“* Afternoon-tea " is not the sane thing as 
the meal at which our ancestors assembled, 
at the beginning of last century. The latter 
usually came after an early dinner, at one 
or two o’clock, and at (say) six forestalled 
supper at nine. ‘‘ Afternoon-tea ’’ began 
by being a diversion of sips and friandises, 
and was, originally, at four o’clock p.m. 
It was relegated to a later hour, when dinner 
was postponed to night-time ; but it is not 
unlikely that some domestic strike or other 
may bring us back to the manners and 
customs of our admirable ancestors. 

St. SwiItHIn. 


THe OricinaL War Orrice (12 §, 
vii. 310, 354, 416, 435).—Sirm Atrrrep. 
Rossins is correct, the third Secretary of 
State (1768-1782) had charge of the Colonies 
and of the American War. On July ll, 
1794, a Secretary of State for War was 
appointed, and in 1801, because the armies 
were largely employed in the West Indies, 
the Colonial affairs were transferred to him. 
After the Napoleonic Wars, this Secretary 
of State devoted much more time to the 
Colonies than to army affairs with the 
result that on the outbreak of the Crimean 
War a fourth Secretary of State was 
appointed exclusively for the War Depart- 
ment. 

The administration of the army from the 
Stuart times, however, had to a great extent 
been in the hands of the Secretary at War. 
In 1855 this appointment was merged into 
that of the Secretary of State for War, and 
in 1863 abolished altogether. 

In 1854 the various branches of the War 
Department were housed as follows: The 
new War Department at Pembroke House, 
No. 7 Whitehall Gardens (transferred on 
Dec. 4, 1854, from Downing Street); the 
War Office (that of the Secretary at War) 
at the Horse Guards ; the Office of Ordnance- 
in Pall Mall ; the Medical and other depart- 
ments in separate houses in Whitehall Yard ; 
and the Department of the Commander-in- 
Chief (until 1871) in the Horse Guards. 

In 1857 the Departments of the Secretary 
at War, the Secretary of State for War, 
and the Ordnance were merged into one, 
and Buckingham House, Pall Mall and the 
Ordnance Office, as well as adjacent shops, 
&c., were connected tc gether to form a new 
home for it, where it remained until 
November, 1906. W. Y. BALpry. 

War Office Library. 








| Witt PrRoveED BEFORE BuRIAL OF TES- 
| TATOR (12 8. vii. 391, 439).—John Gibbon, 
| Bluemantle (great-uncle of the historian), is 
shown by an affidavit attached to his will 
to have died on the afternoon of Aug. 2, 
1718. Probate issued the same day. No 
doubt the death had occurred at the College 
of Heralds. quite close to Doctors’ Commons. 
Anne Catysby made her will at St. 
Bartholomew's spital, Feb. 28, 1507/8, 
and it was proved ‘“penult. Feb.,” 1507 /8 
(leap year), the probate in this case issued 
on the same day that the will was executed. 
|; .Remarriages were occasionally celebrated 
| with similar promptitude. 
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Wm. Hardiman was buried at St. Mar- | 
garet’s, Westminster, July 23, 1680, and his | 
widow obtained a grant of Administration 
on that day week, but she had already 
provided herself on the 27th, with a licence 
to remarry one Wm. Brawne, and such 
marriage took place accordingly at Rich- 
mond on Aug. 2. 

J. CHALLONER SMITH. 

Silchester Common, Reading. 


Ear iest ENGLISH Poertsss (12 S. vii. 351, 
417, 438).—In the preface to the Oxford 
University Press edition of Chaucer’s works, 
Prof. Skeat discusses on p. xvii the works 
mistakenly attributed to Chaucer. Of one 
of these he says “‘‘The Flower and the Leaf’ 
cannot be earlier than 1450, and was pro- 
bably written, asit purports to be, by a 
lady.” M. H. Dopps. 

Low Fell, Gateshead. 


DIOCESAN CALANDARS AND GAZETTES 





(12 8. vi. 296; vii. 19, 118).—The Rev. 
Edward Jas. Justinian Geo. Edwards, M.A. 
(born 1812), Vicar of Trentham, Staffs, 
from 1841 until his death in November, 1884, | 
appears to have originated Diocesan Calen- 
dars. He first published the Lichfield 
Diocesan Calendar in 1856, and continued 
to edit it from that year until the date of his 
death. H. G. Harrison. 


Corry (12 8. vii. 350, 395).—-Henry Pery 
Corry was made cornet 6th Dragoons Guards, 
July 7, 1825, and was named Pery after 
Lord Glentworth, sometime Speaker of the 
Trish House of Commons, in which Isaac 
Corry (who fought a duel with Henry 
Grattan) sat for twenty-four years, till the 
Union, and held several offices under Govern- 
ment, the chief of which was Chancellor of 
the Irish Exchequer from 1799 to 1804. 

W. R. WILLiAMs. 


PaRAVICINI MAwnoop (12 S. vii. "392).- .| 
There can be no mistaking a man of this 
unusual name, which is spelt slightly wrong 
at the above reference. He entered the 
army at a later age than most officers, 
becoming cornet in the Royal Horse Guards. 
Oct. 12, 1751, lieutenant, 29 Oct. 1754, and 
captain Jan. 9, 1759, and was serving in 
Germany in 1761. He sold his troop in the 
Blues Nov. 16, 1764, when he retired from 
the army. I do not know whether he 
belonged to the Yorkshire family of this 
name. W. R. WILtIAMs. 





CARAVAN (12 S. vii. 209, 256, 276).—No 
one seems to have given the origin of this 
name. My father has often told me that 
the great horse of one year was entered to run 
at two places so far apart that it was sup- 
posed he would have to abandon one. The 
owner, however, had a special carriage built 
and provided relays of swift horses. The 
animal was thus enabled to win both races, 
and the novelty of the contrivance made such 
@ sensation in the sporting world that the 
name of the vehicle, ‘‘ caravan,’ was 
bestowed upon a horse in the following 
year. 

" With this clue it ought not to be difficult 
to discover the names of the famous race- 
horse and his ingenious owner. 

OLD SARUM. 


DatE OF THE DeatH OF Pope JOHN 
XXIII. (12 S. vii. 405).—Referring to Mr. 
PIERPOINT’S note in this week’s issue, 
{ notice that Pastor in his ‘History of the 
Popes,’.and Gregorovius in his ‘ Rome in the 


| Middle Ages,’ both give this date correctly, 


viz., Dec. 22, 1419. So do such modern 
histories of Florence as I happen to possess ; 
but, curiously enough, T. A. Trollope in his 
‘History of the Consmonwealth of Ficrence,’ 
published in 1865, gives the date as Dec.21 
evidently miscalculating “xi kalendas 
Tanuarii.”’ 

There is a fine description of the tomb of 
this Pope—the last to be buried away from 
Rome—in Gregorovius’ ‘ Grabdenkmiiler der 
Papste.’ The tomb itself is one of the 
earliest Renaissance monuments in existence, 

Huxtey St. Joan BROOKS. 

Ealing Common. 


H. Hartnssetin (12 8S. vii. 392).—The 
following extract from the Transactions 
of the Devonshire Association, 1883, p. 127 
(‘Report of Committee on Works of Art 
in Devon ’) may be of help to Mer :— 

Devon and Exeter Institution, Exeter. 
The rooms of this valuable Institution contain 
several good works of art, the majority being the 
productions of Devonshire Artists, viz. :— 

In the Library: 
Hainsselin, Henry, Devonport, now at Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Portrait of the late Samuel Barnes, Esq. 

Half length, life — size. Oil on canvas. 
This portrait of an eminent surgeon, who was 
for many years Honorary Secretary to the In- 
stitution, was the bequest of Mrs. Granger. The- 
subject is seated toward the left, in ordinary 
black dress of the nineteenth century. The 
hands hold between them a sheet of paper; the- 
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ieft (which has a ring on the little finger) rests on 
a table, the right arm on the arm of the chair. 

A faithful likeness, but the arrangement of 
‘accessories is formal and unpleasing, and the 
light and shade inartistic. In spite of careful 
restoration, the picture bears evidence of havin 
suffered serious injury from the use of a ba 
medium. 

I give the extract in full as it may help 
your correspondent to judge of the work we 
possess. Mr. Rarnes held office 1813-1858. 

I may add that if your correspondent is 
within reach of Exeter, he will be weleomed 
88 @ visitor at our library, and the Librarian 
will gladly show. the portrait. 

H. Stoner, Hon. Secretary. 

Devon and Exeter Institution, 

Library and Reading Rooms, Exeter. 


DorotHy VERNON (12 S. vii. 409).— 
‘Obviously Mr. ACKERMANN must be un- 
aware of the vast amount of correspondence 
that has appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ for years 
past respecting the authenticity or other- 
wise of the romance of Dorothy Vernon’s 
‘elopement from Haddon Hall with Sir 
John Manners. Apart from that the biblio- 
graphy on the subject would alone cover a 
ten acre field. It seems sufficient to refer 
Mr. ACKERMANN to two illuminating articles 
-on the subject by Mr. F. H. CHrrrHam 
which appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ in October 
and November, 1906 (10 S. vi. 321 and 382), 
-and, I should say, cover the whole ground. 
If, after perusing these, he cares to delve 
further, he will find an instructive article in 
The Quarterly Review of January, 1890, and 
@ critical examination of the legend by Mr. 
Le Blanc Smith in vol. xxx. of the Derbyshire 
Archeological and Natural History Scientific 
Journal. It is always rather painful to 
annihilate the superstructure of a pic- 
“‘turesque romance, but it struck me, when 
I read Mr. Le Blanc Smith’s article, that he 
very effectually discredited most of the 
-details regarding the elopement that one 
writer or another had handed down to 
posterity. Here are just a few of the points 
emphasized by Mr. Smith of which I made a 
note when I read his article after visiting 
Haddon Hall some ten years ago. Dorothy 
Vernon’s own mother died on Mar. 25, 1558. 
Dorothy is said to have slipped out of the 
ball-room on the night of her elder sister’s 
wedding in the same year, descended those 
precious steps, and down the hill to the 
bridge over the Wye. Dorothy is stated to 
have been 20 years of age in 1565. If she 
was 20 in that year she was born in 1545 
and consequently 13 only in 1558, and for a 





child of that age to have ridden 60 miles to 
Aylestone in Leicestershire seems incredible, 
The steps shown to visitors were not built 
till 1650, sixty-six years after Dorothy’s 
decease, and it is very doubtful whether the 
ball-room, reputed to have been built in 
1570, existed at all at the date to which her 
flight is attributed. But without further 
trenching on ground already ploughed and 
harrowed, I think a persual of Mr. Cuerer- 
HAM’S articles will alone afford conclusive 
evidence that the generally accepted inci- 
dents of the romance are clearly susceptible 
of grave suspicion to say the least. 
WILLOUGHBY MAYcocK. 


It would seem that her romantic story 
has no foundation in fact, and that the first 
mention of it appeared in the pages of 
The London Magazine of 1822. Mr. 
ACKERMANN will find an interesting paper 
on the subject by Mr. Le Blanc Smith in 
vol. xxx. of the Journal of the Derbyshire 
Archeological and Natural History Society, 
pp. 97-102. G. F. R. B. 


ELDER BREWSTER OF THE MAYFLOWER 
(12 8S. vii. 407).—There seems to be no doubt 
whatever that the manor of Scrooby 
belonged to the Archbishopric of York. On 
the other hand there does seem to be a 
good deal of doubt as to Elder Brewster’s 
parentage. The ‘D.N.B.’ says :— 

““Tt has been conjectured that his father was 
either William Brewster,: who was tenant at 
Scrooby of Archbishop Sandys, or Henry Brewster, 
Vicar of Sutton-cum-Lound, or James Brewster 
who succeeded Henry.” ke 

Stow does not mention Duke Street in 
dealing with Aldgate and Bevis Marks; 
but probably it was a respectable residential 
quarter in the sixteenth century. In the 
reign of James I. the Spanish Embassy was 
in Petticoat Lane, which was east of Duke 
Street, but outside the city. 

JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


THE Bretrry At Carats (12 S. vii. 409).— 
The “witty Frenchman’ was M. Paul 
Deschanel himself, but his modesty pre- 
vented him mentioning the fact. It is 
generally understood that the clock was put 
up to commemorate the meeting between 
Henry VIII. of England and Francis I. of 
France in the “‘ Field of the Cloth of Gold,” 
in 1520. Its destruction was prevented by 


the Duc de Guise, who greatly admired the 
clock, after his expulsion of the English 
garrison in 1558. The spot was from about 
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1843 to 1855 the scene of occasional anti- | jamais la forme masculine: Ma haine, sa hache, ete. 


English demonstrations. At that time ge ane sian V’H muet: mon habitude.”— 
’ ‘ ’ s Ol. V., >» COL. i. 
ee ee eee VE. (ibretto by | En francais les grammariens distinguent 1’ 


Casimir and Germain Delavigne) was at the | muet et Ph aspiré; mais ’h soi-distant aspiré 
height of its popularity at the Paris Grand | indique seulement |’impossibilité de la liaison ou de 
Opera House, and the crowds at the meet- |l'élision: les heros, la haine......Le_véritable h 
ings on being dispersed by the police gener- pg n’apparait _ ge i Normandie et 
ng the fa gs * Nati > | en Lorraine, et, quelquefois, dans la prononciation 
wy song th mous ‘Chant National emphatique du thédtre. Les mots onze, out et 





(Act III.) with the refrain :— ouate se prononcent comme s’ils avaient un h 
Guerre aux tyrans! Jamais en France, aspiré.”’—P 2, col. 1. 

Jemais l Anglais ne régnera ! That aspiration in French is very, or 

The clock was destroyed by a bomb from | totally, different from aspiration in English 

a German airship in 1915. appears to be shewn by the followmg 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. extracts from the ‘Grammaire des Gram- 

36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. maires,’ by Ch.-P. Girault Duvivier, 11th 


bs 2, edit., augm .-Auguste Lemaire 

LronaRD BILson (12 S. vii. 388).—With | paiig 1844 _ hes 7 ri a ‘ “De 
reference to the Note on Leonard Bilson at les ” ti a : l ry pate l Sa aaa 
the above reference, may I point out that Sn Se ene Ce COR 
in our record of Rectors of Havant his name| “Onze, em Quoique ces ne ———— 
ss given as Leonar sev par une voyelle, la premiére syllabe en est ordi- 
Te canton _— Byl rf = date of nairement aspirée: De vingt il n'en est resté 

sae ; ree + iN. LVODGERS. que onze. On dit aussi dans la conversation 

avant Reteory, Hants. tamiliére, i/ n’en est resté qu’onze. Quand onze 
< est précedé d’une consonne finale on ne !a prononce 

-_ ASPIRE.—See under ‘The ’Umble |} pas plus que s’il y avait une aspiration : vers les onze 
Commons ’ (12 8. vii. 236, 374).—I regret | heures. (L’Academie.) ......L’o n'est pas toujours 
that I cannot agree with L. G. R. in regard | #spiré dans onzieme ; on dit le onzieme et l’onziéme. 
to the aspiration of the letter h in French L’Académie, Féraud, Gattel, Wailly, Rolland, et 
words, such as la harpe, le héros, le les Ecrivains ont formellement admis les deux 

» § oy 8, € | prononciations. 
Havre, &c., and I must maintain my asser- 
tion that ‘‘in French the letter h is ever eae Peo Bk : “ i sees 
silent.”’ “Nous signalerons quelques mots d'origine 

The h's i ; aed, étrangére, admis dans notre langue avec aspira- 

e h’s in these words are aspiré but not | tion, et reconnus par Académie. Telssont UHLAN, 

ronounced. The difference between the|wun corps de uhlans ; Yacut, les yachts sont com- 
h aspiré as in héros, and the h not aspiré as|muns en Angleterre; YaTAGaN, un coup aad 
in homme is that one says le héros and | 449%, &e. 

] ° , ” . . . 

Phomme, iin héros and un homme, the latter |. (The pronunciation of yacht given (p. 54) 
being pronounced ‘“‘unomme.” The “‘eli- | 18 ¢aque.) 

. 32 6lin: >. 8 ‘ ° 
ong in Vhomme and the “‘liaison”’’ in As to the effect of the French aspiration 
wn homme not being correct when the h is|the ‘Grammaire des Grammaires’ says, 
aspiré as in héros. p. 46 :— 
_ The part played by the h aspiré is very | “i elle [la lettre h] est aspirée, comme dans 
important, but the letter itself is not pro- | héros, hameau, elle donne au son de la voyelle 
nounced. As an example I may state that | suivante une articulation gutturale, et alors elle a 
mi last week I asked a member of the oa —_ ane gong ee sche. Téliai a Pog of 

rench Acac : , c nt du mot, elle empéc élision i 
— Ror orsgsin: a Loans Rnxe a i voyelle finale du mot précédent, ou elle en rend 
; 2 1e kindly did, and pronounced | muette la consonne finale. Ainsi, au lieu de dire, 
at un éros. Henry Howarp. avec élision, funest’hasard en quatre syllabes, 
comme funest’ ardeur, on dit funes-te-hasard en cing 
syllabes; une haine, se prononce u-ne haine ; 
j’aurais honte se prononce j’auré honte. 

The uncertainty or the non-effect of the 
| h so-called aspiré may be seen in the names 
Larousse illustré,’ publié sous la direction | Henri and Henriette. In Henri the h is 
de Claude Augé (c. 1905) :— — in the elevated style of speech 

IR ete, on " nied (discours soutenu), but it is never aspirated 

P pour effet d’empécher Iélision, | in conversation. The h in Henriette is 


et de produire l‘hiatus comme dans ahuri, le heros. | ; ‘an A 
En outre, quand l’H aspiré commence un mot | ever aspirated. So says the * Grammaire 
féminin, l’adjectif possessif, qui précéde ne prendides Grammaires,’ p. 50. But Landais in 








At the latter reference exception is taken | 
to the statement that in French the letter h | 
is ever silent. 

The following are extracts from ‘ Nouveau 
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his ‘Grand Dictionnaire’ gives Henri 
(h s aspire) phonetically represented by 
anri, and then says that by analogy the h 
is aspirated equally in Henriette, but the 
practice is less positive in this ‘ease. Then 
is given a quotation from Moliére’s ‘Les 
Femmes Savantes’ in which d’ Henriette 
appears. 

The aspiration of Henri appears to have 
been at least doubtful in the eighteenth 
century. I have come across many ex- 
amples of Henri without the French aspira- 
tion in ‘Les Monumens de la Monarchie 
Frangoise,’ by Bernard de Montfaucon, 
1729-33, e.g. :-— 

“De Francois i & d’Henri viii.’—Vol. iv. 

“* Entrevue de Francois i......et d’Henri_ viii.””— 
Plate xxix. 

“Suite del’entrevue de Francois i. et d’Enry viii. 
—Plate xxx. ; 

As to Henriette just two examples :— 

“Les lettres d’Heuriette, dont la perte a été 
déplorée.” 

“C’est la derniére lettre de Henriette.”—See 
‘Lettres de Femmes a Jacques Casanova,’ 
Recueillies......par Aldo Rava Tisdnites....par 
Edouard Maynial [1912], pp. 279, 291. 

In the ‘Grammaire des Grammaires,’ 
quoted above, p. 52, we are informed that 
the h preserves the aspiration in all words 
which are composed of the words, in which 
the f is aspirated (of which a list is given), 
such as déharnacher, enhardi, enharnacher, 
&e. (except exhausser, exhaussement). 

This so-called aspiration in the compound 
words recalls to my memory the curious 
habit of a member of the House of Commons, 
who ended his life in the House of Lords, a 
man of high education who had held im- 
portant posts in the Government and in 
journalism. He was much given to using 
the words ‘‘apprehend,’’ ‘ comprehend,” 
‘‘apprehension,”’ ‘‘comprehension.”? These 
he generally, though not quite invariably, 
pronounced *‘ appre-ension,”’ —‘* compre- 
ension,” &c. This failing was vaguely 
referred to in Vanity Fair some forty years 
ago: “ Being of strange aspirations he has a 
certain quarrel with the English language 
which has never yet been mended.” This 
may be taken as meaning that he used in 
such words—not in such words as “ house ” 
or “hand ”—the soi-disant French aspira- 
tion instead of the English. 

Any contention that the French so-called 
aspiration is similar to the English appears 
to be reduced to the absurd by the fact that 
wheress héros is said to be aspirated, its 





derivatives héroine, héroisme, heroique, &e., 
are not. 

There was a discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ some 
years ago on the h in hors d’euvre, see 10 §, 
x. 229, 255; xi. 337. The last reference ig 
not given in either the Volume Index or the 
General Index of the series, except under my 
name. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


JOCELYN Froop (12 S. vii. 409).—Warden 
Flood, Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench by his wife Isabella Whiteside had 
two sons: (1) the celebrated Henry Flood, 
b. 1732; (2) Jocelyn Warden Flood, M.P. 
Callan, co. Kilkenny, on the death of James 
Wemyss (who had been elected m 1762), 
end d. unm. 1767. It is possible this is the 
Jocelyn Flood inquired for, though there 
would have been a considerable gap between 
his birth and that of his elder brother. 

J. B. WHItTMorRE. 

41 Thurloe Square, S, Kensington, S.W-.7. 


He appears to have been a younger 
brother of the Rt. Hon. Henry Flood. 
Warden Flood (son of Francis Flood and 
Anne Warden), who was an Irish Judge, had 
two sons. The elder was Henry, the cele- 
brated statesman. The younger son, called 
by Burke Warden Jocelyn, was M.P. for 
the Borough of Callan, co. Kilkenny, 1765, 
and died unmarried in 1767. In the 
Parliamentary Register his Christian name 1s 
given as Jocelyn only. 

H. J. B. CLEMENTs. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


QuaRR ABBEY: FOUNDATION CHARTER 
(12 S. vii. 332, 377, 418).—Regarding the 
foundation charter of Quarr Abbey and the 
founding of that. abbey Dr. WHITEHEAD 
quotes from various authors, who seem to 
be doubtful whether this religious house 
was originally a Savignian one or a Cistercian 
monastery. The tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies have been called the golden age of 
monasticism on account of the new religious 
orders, which sprang into existence. Amongst 
these which took root in England were the 
Cluniac and the Cistercian orders. Another 
order which arose in France during the 
eleventh century was the order of Savigny, 
which hed a few houses in England ; in this 


country the Savignian order never became 


important as it did in the land in which it 
originated. The first house of Savigny to be 
founded in England was Furness in Lanes; 
this was followed by others and amongst them 
was Quarr Abbey. The first Cistercian 
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monastery in England was Waverley. When 
the order of Savigny amalgamated with that 
of Citeaux, Quarr became a house of this 
Jatter order. Hence that monastery is 
usually called a Cistercian House 
J. HAUTENVILLE-CopE, Editor, 
Proceedings Hampshire Field Club 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. 

“Paar”? anp ‘Watch ” (12 8. vii. 351, 
416).—It has occurred to me that even an 
Englishman might find, on the instant, a 
difficulty of emphasis in such a sentence as 
the following: He said “that that that 
that that speaker used should have been 
which.” Lees KNOWLES. 

4 Park Street, W.1. 


CGANALETTO (12 8S. vii. 409).—There is no 
record of either Antonio Canal (‘‘ Cana- 
letto”’), or his nephew, Bernardo Bellotto 
(who also called himself ‘‘ Canaletto ’’), 
having visited Spain. Antonio Canal spent 
a few years in Rome and about eight years 
in England, but, apart from these journeys 
he was never out of Venice, except to visit 
such places as Padua, Verona, and Milan. 

Bellotto was also in Rome, Verona, 
Brescia, Milan and other places in Italy. 
About the year 1745 he left Venice for good, 
and from this time his career can be traced, 
year by year, in Saxony, Austria, Russia, 
and Poland, until his death at Warsaw in 
1780. 

Some of Antonio Canal’s early Venetian 
views, of small size, are painted on copper 
plates. (Mrs.) Hitpa F. Fivsere. 

47 Holland Road, Kensington, W.14. 


Poems By J. G. Grant (12 8S. vii. 407).— 
James Gregor Grant was lecturer for the 
Northern Union of Mechanics’ Institutes, and 
resided in Sunderland. He wrote @ series 
of stories on local legends for The Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle, and published ‘Madonna 
Pia, &e.,’ in 2 volumes in 1848 (‘ English 
Catalogue ’). He died in London on Christ- 
mas Day, 1875, having left Sunderland a few 
years earlier. Besides being a poet it is 
recorded of him in The Monthly Chronicle 
of North Country Lore that he was a drama- 
tist, novelist, and critic of some note, as 
well as an able lecturer on History and other 
topics. His best-known novel is ‘ Rufus; 
or, The Red King,’ three volumes (Saunders), 
published anonymously in 1838. It is 
believed that at one time he edited The 
Durham Advertiser. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 





ANGLESEY HovuskE,-DrurRy LANE ; CRADLE 
ALLEY (12 S. vii. 271, 335).—See ‘New 
Remarks of London ....Collected by the 
Company of Parish-Clerks,’ 1732. ‘Cradle 
alley in drury lane”? appears in the alpha- 
betical table of streets, &c., at end of the book, 
but isnot included in the names given under 
head of Parishes in the body of the volume. 
There is no mention of Cradle Alley in Elmes’ 
‘ Topographical Dictionary of London,’ 1831. 

W. B. H. 


EnGuish Army List or 1740 (12 S. 
vil. passim).—The following notes on the 
regiments of the English Army List of 1740, 





.|that have appeared in the current volume 


of ‘N. & Q.’ may prove of interest ;— 
4th Dragoon Guards. 
Edward Browne, retired on half pay as a captain 


in Loudoun’s 1755. 

Lord Daer: d. 1742, 
3rd Earl of Selkirk. 

Richard Corbett: resigned 
cember 1755. 

Robert Bettesworth : Capt.-Lieut., Nov. 12,1741 ; 
Capt., Apr. 17, 1742. 

Edmund Uvedale: Lieut., Nov. 12, 1741. 

John Allen, d. 1754. 

Philip Roberts: Capt., Mar. 12, 1754. 


bth Dragoon Guards, 
John Bowen: resigned 1741. 
Alexander Napier: resigned 1741. 
Henry Wallis: Capt.-Lieut., Apr. 15, 1749. 
Nathaniel Preston: Lieut., July 4, 1744. 
Naper William: Capt., July 14, 1749. 


6th Dragoon Guards. 
Robert Maxwell: resigned 1741. 


7th Dragoon Guards. 
Richard Prescot: retired on half-pay 1742. 
Solomon Desbrisay: retired 1741. 
George Robinson: out of the regiment before 
1744. 
Leming Richardson: Capt.-Lieut., Sept. 19, 
1743 


William only son of John 


November or De- 


William Waldron: out of the regiment before 
1741. 


Anthony Morgan: retired 1742 (?). 

Francis Stewart : Hon. Francis Stuart apparently 
3rd _s. of Francis E. of Moray; his brother 
Henry joined the regiment in 1743; Capt. 
July 24, 1742; Maj., Oct. 16, 1748. 

Thomas Congreve: resigned 1741. 

Charies Robinson, Lieut., Sept. 17, 1743. 

Charles Sibourg, left the regiment in 1740. 

Nathaniel Cholmley, Lieut., 24 July, 1742. 

Henry Campbell: Lieut., 1743. 

I - Pennifather, d. 1741. 


5th Dragoons. 
Anthony Cope, resigned 1741. 
Charles Wardlow: did not he die in 1762.? 
John Warburton, Lt.-Col., May 138, 1747; 4d. 
1750. 
William Higgins, d. in or before 1759. 
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Thomas Wilson: Capt.-Lieut., Feb. 13, 1746. 

Jobn (? Joscelyn) Robinson: promoted out of 
the regiment 1742. 

Thomas Carter: promoted out of the regiment 
1742. 

John Wynne: from 8th Dragoons 

William Lushington: from 8th Dragoons, pro- 
moted out of the regiment in 1742. 


Sth Dragoons. 


John Wynne: Major 5th Dragoons, May 10, 1740. 

William Berkeley: Capt.-Lieut., May 13, 1741-2, 
vice Thomas Erle promoted Captain. 

Nathan Forth: exchanged into the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, Oct. 29, 1741. 

Robert Sanderson, Lieut., Mar. 13, 1741-2. 

John Agnew: Lieut., Aug. 31, 1744. 

James Adolphus Dickenson: appears to have 
been promoted Lieut., Oct. 29, 1741, and to 
have left the regiment in 1742. 

William Lushington: Lieut., 5th Dragcons to 
June 6, 1741. 

Kh Dragoons. 

Alugh Montgomery: d. 1741. 

William Carleton: out of 
May 11, 1740. 

Sir William Gostwick : 
regiment in 1742. 


the regiment by 
promoted out cf the 


13th Dragoons. 
George Hungerford: d. 1740-1. 
John Toovey: Capt., Feb. 18, 1740-1. 
Martin O’Brien, resigned 1740-1. 
Andrew Ross, Capt.-Lieut., Feb. 18, 1740-1. 
William Sempill: resigned 1741. 


Lith Dragoons. 


Thomas Ellis, Capt.-Lieut., Mar. 13, 1741-2. 
Peter Smith: Liecut., Mar. 13, 1741-2. 


J. B. Wuitmore. 


Erymoiocy oF “SAJENE” AND “ Ars- 
CHINE ” (12 S. vii. 270, 315).—With many 
thanks to correspondents for replies, the 
derivation given by Frans Miklosich (‘ Ety- 
mologisches W6orterbuch der slavischen 
Sprachen ’) is not very convincing. There 
is no word in modern Russian at all indicative 
of a root seng or of any O. Sl. word segnati 
meaning ‘“‘to stretch out the arms’’; 
rastiagivatsia, the modern rendering of such 
an expression has no relationship to the 
word “sajene.”” The Russian language 
is so descriptive and full of expression that 
some perpetuation of such a root would be 
found. In February, 1914, I was informed 
from Russia that the word ‘‘sajene ”’ occurs 
as early as the year 1017 in the Chronicle of 
*“Nestor ”’ (ed. F. Miklosich, Vienna, 1860) 
and that, probably for want of a better 
expression, the Greek word “orga” used 
in the Acts of the Apostles is translated in 





——————» 


the Russian New Testament (in the ninth 
century) by the word “‘sajene.” The term 
‘*sazhen,”’ as it is rendered by the translators, 
occurs also*in the year 1333 (Chronicle of 
Novgorod, Camden Third Series, vol. XXV.),. 
It is perhaps quite as likely that the Turks. 
adopted the word ‘‘arschine”’ from the 
Russians as vice versa. Peter the Great 
confirmed by oukaz the use of the “ sajene ” 
consisting of three “arschines’’ and equal 
to seven English feet. The dimension had 
been previously confirmed in 1653 during 
the reign of the Tsar Alexis. 

From the measurements of early Norman 
buildings in this country, as elsewhere, I am 
convinced that the same standard taken to 
Russia by the Varangians under Rurik was 
brought by Rollo to Normandy, and can be 
traced in the dimensions of our early 
churches, namely, the standard of the 
*“‘sajene,” equalling seven Saxon feet, and 
the third part into which the “ sajene ” was 
divided, i.e., the ‘“‘arschine”’ equalling 
28 inches. The Anglo-Saxon foot soon 
superseded the use of the “‘ arschine ”’ being 
a smaller and more convenient measurement, 
just as,in the hands of English artificers and 
mechanics of late, it was rapidly taking the 
place of the old dimension in Russia. 

Hues R. WarKIn. 


Port LauREATE’s ‘Essay on Keats’ 
(12 8. vii. 407).—The Poet Laureate’s ‘Essay 
on Keats’ was privately printed in 1895, 250 
copies only being printed. It was published 
as an introduction to Keats’ ‘Poems,’ edited 
by G. T. Thorn Drury, 2 vols. (Muses” 
Library), Lawrence & Bullen, Feb., 1896. A 
revised version was prefixed to Keats’ 
‘Poetical Works,’ edited by Lawrence 
Binyon, illustrated by C. Shepperson (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1916). The Muses’ Library 
edition has been re-issued in a cheaper 
format by Messrs. Routledge. 

W. PaGE-Woop. 

114 Sternhold Avenue, S.W. 


CHEVAL OR CHEVALL (12 S. vii. 350).— 
Elizabeth Chevall married George Wells at 
Woughton-on-the-Green, Bucks, on Apr. 16, 
1739, and Sarah Bernard Cheval were 
christened at the above church on Dee. 21, 
1715, and July 31, 1717, respectively. A 
Bernard Cheval was buried in Woolstone 
churchyard, Bucks, Sept. 16, 1909, recorded. 
in the Woughton registers. 

Cuas. Hatt CROUCH. 

4204 Hermon Hill, South Woodford. 
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PracE-NAME: Hyper (CHESHIRE) (12 S. 
vii. 409).—This place takes its name from 
the “one hide ”’ assessment of the town or 
hamlet of Hofinchel which the Earl of 
Chester held in 1086. — The older name is 
still preserved in Hoviley Brow in Hyde. 
The spelling should probably have been 
Hofinchelei, but there is no mark of con- 
traction on the final J in selaiattiat . 


AUTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED.— 
(12 S. vii. 111). 
seventeenth-century poet is Cowley. in 
tg Daalatines Ode,’ entitled ‘'the Extasie, 
stanza 2 is this :— 
Where shall I find the noble Brittish Land ? 
Lo, I at last a Northern Spec espie, 
Which in the Sea does lie, 
And seems a Grain o’th’ Sand ! 
For this will any sin, or Bleed ? 
Of Civil Wars is this the Meed ? 
And is it this, alas, which we 
(Oh Irony of Words !) we call Great Britainie : 
and stanza 9 :— i 
The Horses were of temper’d Lightning made, 
Of all that in Heaven’s beauteous Pastures feed, 
The noblest, sprightfulst breed, 
And flaming Mains their Necks array’d. 
They were all shod with Diamond, 
Not such as here are found, ‘ 
But such light solid ones as shine 
On the Transparent Rocks 0’ th’ Heaven Chrystal- 
line. 

Pp. 41, 42, of ‘ Pina..-igue Odes’ in the 1656 
edition of Cowley’s ‘Poems.’ The 1668 edition 
reads “‘ do call” instead of ‘‘ we call,” and a note 
of interrogation at the end of line 8 of the first 
stanza quoted. EDWARD BENSLY. 


(12 S. vii. 410.) 
1. The lines in question appear to be founded on 
the old English proverbs :— 
“One false move may lose the game ’’— 
**One wrong step may bring a great fall,” 
and also perhaps the well-known quotation from 
the London speech of Senator E. J. Phelps of 
the U.S. :— 
“The man who makes no mistakes does not 
usually make anything.’’ W. JaGeGarD, Capt. 


“The man who never makes a mistake never 
makes anything” is a judgment which has been 
attributed to Bishop Magee of Peterborough, who 
was for a short time Archbishop of York. 

St. SwItTHIN. 


2. These lines illustrate the famous Greek 
proverb Time brings truth to light 
which was paraphrased in verse by Sir Walter 
Raleigh on the prefatory leaf to his ‘ Historie of 
the World, 1614’ :— 

Time’s witnesse, herald of antiquitie, — 
The light of truth, and life of memorie. 
W. JaGcarpD, Capt. 





Aotes on Books. 


Chats on Old Sheffield Plate. By A. Hayden. 

(Fisher Unwin & Co., 1J. 1s. net.) « : 
Wr are glad to welcome an addition to* the 
‘Chats ’ Series, more particularly when the volume 
is from the penof Mr. Arthur Hayden. He has 
been our guide in too many pleasant highways and 
byways of collecting for us not to know him as at 
once an onpeatennes connoisseur and a good 
companion. is method, we know, is discursive 
rather than didactic, and he has the rare gift of 
knowing when and whee to temper instruction 
with gossip. So we lay“down the book after the 
leisurely perusal which it should be the aim of every 
author to induce, with the pleasing conviction that 
there is really very little we do not know about 
Sheffield plate, and with the chivalrous determina- 
tion to rescue such pieces as we still may from the 
dealer or the housemaid. In this connection the 
fine series of illustrations will be especially wel- 
come, though it was really rather thoughtless of 
our author to insert among them the pages from 
trade catalogues with the original prices marked 
thereon. 

After a brief introductory essay upon the imita- 
tiveness of all arts, in particular of decorative arts, 
and of the propitious epoch in which Sheffield plate 
rose to fame, we are introduced to Bolsover, the 
button-maker of Sheffield, who in 1743 discovered, 
by a lucky accident, that copper and silver were 
capable of perfect fusion, and of subsequent mould- 
ing and stamping. At first the discovery was 
applied merely to buttons, snuff- and pouncet- 
boxes, and similar knick-knacks, the silver being 
applied to the base metal after it had been fashioned 
to the desired form ; and it was not till some years 
later that Hancock, an apprentice of Bolsover, 
began to roll out sheets of the composite material, 
and to apply it to the manufacture of larger and 
more important wares, such as salvers, candlesticks, 
teapots, and the like. Once established the industry 
spread rapidly both in Sheffield and in Birmingham ; 
and in 1773 a Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to inquire into the manner of conducting 
assay offices, found that “artificers are now arrived at 
sogreat a perfection in plating with silver goods made 
of baser metal, that they much resemblesolid silver.’” 
Assay offices to prevent possible impostures were 
ordered to be established both at Sheffield and at 
Birmingham. The unconscious compliment paid to 
the rising art was considerable, when the excellence 
of pee seps ye wd silversmiths is recalled, excellence 
not only of design but of craftsmanship ; when, too, 
it is considered that the base metal (usually copper) 
had an unfortunate habit of showing itself at edges 
and corners. These had tobe concealed with fillets 
of fine wire and die-work erp attached with 
silver solder, a task that called for the highest skill 
in plater and die-sinker alike. 

n subsequent chapters Mr. Hayden guides us 
through the varied realm of Sheffield plate, and he 
is, as we have said, a most pleasant companion. 
The chapter on candlesticks is especially good, and 
there is an entertaining disquisition on shoebuckles. 

The trade was a source of great prosperity to its 
birthplace. Sheffield, a“ foul place ” when Horace 
Walpole visited it in 1740, numbering some ten 
thousand inhabitants, doubled its population in a 
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few years, and contained a surprising number of 
plating firms. Birmingham was not a whit behind, 
and, while perhaps its goods were slightly inferior 
-as a whole to the productions of its rival, in 
Boultou the town possessed a consummate master 
and organizer*of the craft. London, too, had 
its tale of platers, though probably the majority 
were agents for the productions of the North and 
Midlands. That the export trade was of con- 
siderable dimension is proved by the catalogues the 
leading firms thought fit to issue, goodly catalogues 
with finely engraved plates listing wares of extra- 
ordinary variety and cheapness. Variety, indeed, 
-was a feature of the industry. Manufacturers 
were ever on the alerttp» capture fresh models and 
ideas. Their products réécted all the contem- 
porary’ styles and schools; and_ they had just 
attained the exuberance of the Victorian epoch, 
when the blow fell which killed the industry or 
rendered it a lost art. The blow was the invention, 
more accurately the practical application, of electro- 
plating. This was in 1840 or thereabouts. The 
new process was at once cheaper and more expedi- 
tious, and it had at least as many advantages. It 
lent itself to the same models and was hardly less 
durable. That it was likely to fall-an easier prey 
to artistic degradation was no concern of the 
inventor. The decline of all honest handiwork was 
beginning. ; : 

The industry was peculiarly fortunate in the 
timeofits birth. It came to perfection just when all 
decorative arts in this country wereat their zenith ; 
when the factory system as applied to ceramics, 
cabinet-making and silverwork con not cut at the 
roots of honest workmanship, when hand and eye 
were as yet in close alliance, and balance and 
proportion seemed instinctive in the craftsman. 

he manufacture of Sheffield Plate is not a lost 
art; rather it isan art no longer practised, because 
commercially it is uneconomical. Cheapness is 
what matters to-day. 

In taking leave of the book one or two small 
criticisms suggest themselves. The technical in- 
troduction might be clearer with advantage. Precise 
statements of the essential differences between the 
various methods of plating might be given in a 
future edition. Again, we find it nowhere stated 
that Bolsover plated his products after he had 
fashioned them. and that Hancock was the first to 
fuse silver and copper in the ingot and to make 
possible thereby the production of larger articles. 
But the most serious criticism we have to offer 
concerns the production of the book. In a book 
where the plates form an indispensable part of the 
whole they should be properly guarded, or at least 
sewn in with thesheets. In the book before us they 
have been “tipped in” with paste and must in no 
short time part company with the letterpress. 


A Day-Book of Benjamin Disraeli. Chosen by 
Mrs. Henry Head. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
3s. 6d. net.) 

THE curious wit and wisdom peculiar to Disraeli 

raise the question as to who is the fairer judge, 

he who judges a thing from the inside or he who 
judges from the outside. This selection—we find 
it an excellent selection—brings home, even 
more vividly than do his books as wholes, the 
externality of Disraeli’s position in regard to 


English society, the English understanding of ; 





life,. even English politics. What Mrs, 
has chosen for us are brief, brilliant deserintio 
of things and places; analyses of charac 
mostly ironical, invariably keen and gj 
paradoxes on ethical questions; shrewd 
ments concerning motives and affairs, 
sundry examples of Disraeli’s attractive 
penetrating cynicism. The whole has somethin 
of the effect one may observe in Japanese pictur 
of London : its truth cannot be generally gainsaid, 
but it is subtly altered from the same truth as 
normally appears to the Englishman. i. 
To the writer of these sentences it seems 
that Disraeli’s judgments on nineteenth-cen 
England will command more and more res 
and this not only because, in his quality of a 
genius, he pierces through the particular to the _ 
universal, but also by reason of his quality as an _ 
alien, and an Oriental alien. He can thereby relate 
the English people and the English history of his — 
day to the general history and contemporary life 
and mentality of the world outside England as no 
other man then living can. <A knowledge of his 
inner mind is more necessary, from this point of 
view, than an acquaintance with his public policy, 
Like all writers in whom wit is a predominant 
feature he may be learnt in no inconsiderabie 
degree by extracts and obiter dicta, and we should 
therefore value this book of selections somewhat 
more highly than most compilations of the kind. 


= 





MNotices to Correspondents, 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4.; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

IT is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envel 
the number of the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

CoRRESPONDENTs repeating queries are requested 
to head the second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


E. F. S. D.—‘“‘ Out of the stress (strain) of the 
doing.” —A writer at 11 S. x. 336 referred these 
lines to The Sunday at Home for May, 1910, but 
gave no author’s name. Mr. JoHN B. WAINE- 
WRIGHT, who at ante p. 338, reminded us of this, 
has heard them attributed to an American writer 
named Jay. 











